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to value. He was much courted to embrace the party of the
queen of Scots, but determined to avoid all danger of doing so by
quitting the realm. Before he could complete his preparations
Elizabeth sent word that she meant to honour him with a visit at
Arundel house. She came with a splendid party, and behaved
very graciously, but on departing told him to consider himself a
prisoner in his own house. Finally, on his attempting to leave
the kingdom, he was arrested, fined 10,OOOZ. for attempting to quit
England without permission, and was condemned to imprison-
ment during the queen's pleasure. Nothing less than a life-long
term of incarceration would satisfy Elizabeth. The unfortunate
countess was deprived of her goods and otherwise cruelly per-
secuted.

The sovereignty of the Low Countries was again offered to
Elizabeth by the deputies of the states in 1585. She declined the
oom.pliT.nept, but sent out a considerable force to their aid, under
the command of the earl of Leicester; but when she heard that he
had assumed airs of regality, and that his wife was preparing
to join him there, she wrote very angrily to him, forbidding it.
Leicester was attended by his stepson Robert Devercux, earl of
Essex, who finally became the reigning favourite of Elizabeth;
also by his own nephew sir Philip Sidney, the flower of chivalry,
who was mortally wounded at the battle of !2utphen, where he
performed prodigies of valour, but his thigh-bone was shivered in
the third charge. The noblest action of his life was resigning
the cup of cold water which had been procured to quench his own
agonizing thirst, when ho saw the longing look with which it was
regarded by a dying soldier near him. " Give it to him,"
exclaimed sir Philip, ** his necessity is greater than mine." The
battle of Zutphen was fought September 22, 1586. Sir Philip
Sidney died on the 17th of October following.

For niany years it had been the practice of Elizabeth's secretary
of state, sir Francis Walsingham, to employ secret agents to
watch the proceedings of the friends of the captive queen of Scots,
and inveigle them into plots against the life of qiieen Elizabeth,
and then to inform against them. Executions took place in
consequence every year, and every plot afforded an excuse for
treating the hapless royal prisoner with greater barbarity, till her
health was wholly destroyed by confinement to damp dilapidated
prisons and want of exercise. Still she continued to live, and the
events of a day or even an hour might place her on the throne
of the Britannic realm, for she was nine years younger than
Elizabeth, and in. the course of nature likely to survive her; a
contingency which Elizabeth's ministers were determined to